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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


LETTER V. 


Hirschberg, 28¢h Fuly, 1800. 


When I exacted, as a preliminary to your pe- 
rusal of these letters, that you should always take 
a map of Silesia in your hand, (for without it, 
you will find them still more tedious, than I am 
afraid they will prove, at the best) I was notaware, 
that I ought likewise to insist upon your haviog 
alike recourse toa mapofancient Greece. For 
who would have imagined, at the utmost extre- 
mity of Germany, to be transported in an instant 
upon the mountain of Helicon: yet, thither has 
been, this day, ourafternoon’s excursion. Anin- 
genious and learned gentleman of this town, who 
unites a fondness for the beauties of nature, with 
a taste for the improvements of art; and equally 
conversant with the classical geography of ancient 
times, andthe delightful scenes that surround the 
place of his own residence, has given the name of 
Helicon to an hill in 'the neighbourhood of this 
town, from a resemblance, which he supposed to 
exist between their respéctive situations. I can 
scarcely believe, that the real Helicon ever exhi- 
bited any thing more beautiful and majestic, than 
the scenes of its Silesian namesake: and, indeed, 
any mind, susceptible to the harmony of sounds, 
will most readily consent to change the name of 
Hirschberg for that of Thespiae; of the Boder, 
for the Thermessus; of the Backerbrunnen, and 
the Merkelbrunnen, for the Hippocrene and Aga- 
hippe. The mountain, itself, like its original, is 
covered with a wild and venerable forest of trees, 
on one side, and with the profusest bounties o! 
Ceres onthe other. Toincrease the resemblance, 
in a sort of spiral road, winding up the hill, at 
little distances from each other, niches have been 
opened in the woods, at spots which present the 
most delightful and varied prospects, and each 
nich is devoted to.one of the Muses, with applica- 
ble inscriptions, quoted from the Greek and Ro- 
man poets. At the top of the hill, is a small tem- 
ple of Apollo; and in the nich of Terpsichore, a 


#square floor is laid down, upon a plot of ground, 


levelled for the purpose, supposed to. be appro- 
priated to a dance of the Graces: round the floor 
are placed, in a semi-circle, nine benches, asseats 
for the Muses, who are to pass judgment upon 
the dance. All this is fanciful, and to a lover of 
classical antiquity, peculiarly pleasant, as it forms 
achain for the association of ideas all highly de- 
lightful, though from such different sources, as 
required the soul of a poet to bring them toge- 
ther. While the spectator is transported with the 
view of some of the fairest prospects, that the 
face of the earth can boast of, to call at the 
same instazxt, to his recollection, those exquisite 
enjoyments, which the idea of ‘scenes from an- 
tient Greece must afford to every liberal and 


cultivated mind, is to administer a sort of intel- 
lectual luxury, which discovers an uncommon 
sensibility for what is truly beautiful, and the 
highest refinement of taste. Ceketiniaeiy, other 
people, with blunter senses, and less ingenuity, 
have been induced, by this example, to find re- 
semblances, and build temples, without perceiv- 
ing the necessity of connection and consistency 
in a fiction like this, and have given the name of 
Gibraltar to a bold projecting rock in the midst 
of this mountain of the Muses. The spot offers, 
indeed, a most enchanting prospect. Close be- 
fore the spectator, and about two hundred yards 
beneath his feet, the junction of the rivers Bober 
and Zacken is formed. On his left hand, with 
the interval of the narrow profound valley through 
which the stream runs, rises, yet higher than the 
spot where he stands, a steep hill, covered with 
thick, lofty, darkling pines. On his right, ata 
considerable distance, his eye is arrested by the 
solid gloom of the Giant-mountains; while in 
front, beyond the confluence of the rivers, it 
ranges unchecked, over blooming meadows, and 
loaded cornfields, contrasted with the elegant 
buildings, and the whole handsome town of 
Hirschberg ; surrounded, here with scattered 
villages, there with rocks, and hills, and groves 
interspersed upon the scene, and bounded only 
by the horizon. Had this spot been situated any 
where else, no human being can imagine why it 
should be called Gibraltar. Here, upon the moun- 
tain of Helicon, and in the midst of the seats of 
all the Muses, the name seems perfectly absurd. 
But this is not all. A merchant of this town, with 
more gratitude than judgment, and more money 
than taste, has been at the expence of building, 
at a small distance before the temple of Apollo, 
another temple of stone, dedicated, as appears by 
the German inscription, in the front of the build- 
ing, to Frederic, the unique. Towards the bot- 
tom of the building is an altar, a solid cube, with- 
Out Ornament, intended as an emblem of perfec- 
tion, with the inscription ‘‘ Thanks to him.”— 
There are likewise inscriptions on the two inside 
end walls of the fabric; one, purporting, that 
“‘ from his days, posterity would begin to date’ 
the golden-age”—the other, that the building 
was erected by Mr. Geier, Jan. 24th, 1800. The’ 
date, no doubt, was chosen, as being Frederic’s 
birth-day. That a Silesian should build a temple 
to Frederic the second ; that he should even con- 
sider the golden-age as beginning from his days, 
may be excused, for his conquest of Silesia has, 
unquestionably, been of immense advantage to 
the province; but why this hill precisely should 
be chosen for such a shew of patriotic devotion, 
is not easy todetermine. An Austrian might in- 
deed think the place well selected, and say, that 
the hero’s usurpation of this mountain of the 
Muses, aptly represented his usurpation of the 
province—as the great man had one quality in 
which he was by no means unique; a most ardent 





affection for the possessions of others. There are 


other inconsistencies too in the arrangements 
upon this hill. Thus, in proceeding beyond the 
temples, there are paths leading to different tracts, 
which respectively bear the names of Orcus, and 
of the Elysian Fields. At the spot where these 
paths separate, is a long rock, which, with the 
help of a little painting, and a little imagination, 
is made to pass for the dog Cerberus. But at a 
rocky point, on the declivity of the hill, where 
the usually trodden path terminates, the mytholo- 
gical names are again abandoned, and the place 
is called the world’s end. From this I-went down 
to the bottom of the hill, until I came to the 
borders of the shallow stream, which ripples 
along among the stones. Here-an immense rock 
hangs over in such a manner as to form a sort of 
cavern, noted for having been once thé retreat of 
false coiners, and which bears the name of the 
cold-kitchen. It would be utterly in vain for me 
to attempt a description of the wild, romantic, 
and endlessly varied prospects we enjoyed in the 
course of this walk of four hours. It seems like 
a land of enchantment. You cannot walk at any 
time, five minutes together, without being pre- 
sented with a new prospect, of which no two are 
like each other. ; 

Between the town and the mountain of Heli- 
con, is a smaller hill, called, the Hausberg, upon 
which many of the citizens have formed small 
shady bowers, and built little fire-places; so that 
they can come in the afternoon, on summer days, 
make themselves tea or coffee, and sit and enjoy 
the beauties of the season and of the country. 
We saw several of these family parties, partaking 
these innocent and wholesome enjoyments. We 
were, ourselves, accompanied upon our excur+ 
sion by the post master of Hirschberg and his 
family. Mr. Rosenstiel, a counselor in the de« 
partment of the mines at Berlin, a Silesian, him- 
self, and who furnished, us with a written direc- 
tion to guide us upon our route, had informed 
this gentleman beforehand, that we were coming 
here, and requested his attention to us. We are 
much indebted to him for his civilities. 

Yours, affectionately. 


‘POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


No. II. 
Mr. Otpscuoot, 


‘The pamphlet, to which I referred in conclud- 
ing my first number, is entitled, ‘* Considerations 
on the Government of the Territory of Colum- 
bia,” and it seems to have been written by a mas- 
ter-hand. The author has given himself the 
trouble to digest a system of government for 
that territory, and he recommends it to the im- 
mediate adoption of the representatives of the 
nation, So far as I am capable of judging, the 





plan presented by this writer, would be found, in 
practice, the most eligible of any that has ever 
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fallen under my notice. It contemplates the; 
establishment of a government, within the 
territory of Columbia, totally distinct from, and 
independent of, the two states, which have here- 
tofore exercised a sort of joint and concurrent 
jurisdiction over it; that instead of being “ go- 
verned by two different systems of legislation 
and jurisprudence,” as recommended by the 
committee of congress, who recently reported 
upon the subject, immediate attention ought to 
be given, that the power vested by the constitu- 
tion in the federal government, of legislatine 
exclusively, for this district, should be exercised. 
This writer has forcibly pointed out the absurdi- 
ty of the plan, devised by the committee, who re- 
ported a bill, which “ contained a provision, not 
only for two systems of government in the same 
territory, but also, that those two systems should 
be different, in each part of the territory, from 
the rest of the state to which it is annexed;”’ the 
plan, which he offers as a substitute, proposes, 
that ‘ the future government of the territory 
should be vested in a legislature, consisting of 
two branches, and that until the territory shall 
have attained a population of thirty thousand, 
the number of members in the assembly should 
consist of twenty, and the senate of eight, to 
be elected by the inhabitants of the district, from 
among citizens of the United States, bona fide, 
resident within the territory. A legislature so 
numerous, and probably so ad/e, as this would be, 
would supersede the necessity of any corporate 
and inferior institutions, within the territory.” 
He proceeds. ‘ The executive authority shall 
be vested in a governor, to be appointed,” like 
other officers of the federal government, ‘“ by 
the president of the United States, by and with 
the adyice and consent of the senate.” The 
plan further contemplates, that the judicial au- 
thority should be vested in a court of justice, to 
sit in the city of Washington, whose decisions 
should be subject to appeals in all cases, directly 
to the supreme court of the United States ; and 
further, that aldermen and justices, and other 
legal officers, should be commissioned to act 
throughout the territory as exigencies demand, 

This is a partial outline of the pamphlet above 
referred to, and it may not be necessary to give 
it a more particular examination, because the 
subject, on which it treats, is so local in its nature; 
as not to excite any very lively interest in such 
as are remote from the seat of government. It 
is highly important, however, to the country at 
large, that something be speedily done, with re- 
spectto the government of the territory of Colum- 
bia; for since the people of the United States are 
saddled with this burdensome project, the least 
they can expect from their representatives, is to 
devise some precise and definite system to regu- 
late its execution. ‘The errors, which have been 
committed already, ought to have taught a les- 
son of wisdom to the officers of government, who 
have superintended the progress of the city, 
hitherto. They cannot but wish that the respon- 
sibility of the charge may be removed from their 
shoulders, for it is no light thing to lie under the 
imputation of gross mismanagement, which has 
been unavoidably incurred, in consequence of the 
system, which has hitherto prevailed. 

It is an observation, which has often occurred 
to my mind, that whatever contracts are to be 
made by the federal government, whether for 
building a frigate or a city, the moment it is 
known, that the public are to pay for it, the terms 
are raised, and almost every material costs dou- 
ble the price, that an individual would be requir- 





| land.” 
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ed to pay, for the same thing. The scope of 
these observations, is to demonstrate, that a radi- 
cal change ought to take place in the manage- 
ment of the concerns of the districtof Columbia. 
It must no longer be conducted like a job, for 
the government is forever liable to be cheated, 
when their business is bargained out in detail 
It would be a wise and dignified policy to shake 
off those inconvenient, and I will add, disgrace- 
ful incumbrances, which the original sin of re- 
moving the government, seems to have entailed 
upon the country. When it shall be more gene- 
rally known to the people of the United States, 
that the buildings, which have been raised at 
such an enormous expense, for the accommoda- 
tion of the national government, are already 
mouldering away, in consequence of unskilful or 
unfaithful workmanship—that the capitol, so re- 
cently consecrated to the service of the national 
legislature, is already crumbling to atoms—that 
by some unaccountable fatality, two of the pub- 
lic offices, within the space of three months, have 
been consumed by fire—that the house, appro- 
priated to the accommodation of the president, 
is SO porous, at the roof, as to be drenched and 
inundated by every shower—will they not ask, 
in a spirit of discontent, and warrantable displea- 
sure, who were the authors of this Quixotic 
scheme, which has yielded such an exuberant 
crop of distress. 

In addition to these grievances, which are, 
both seen and felt by the public, the consequences, 
in a political point of view, have been justly la- 
mented; for, to the removal of the seat of go- 
vernment, may be attributed the resignation of 
so many able, active, and influential federalists. 
These are the characters, who retire from the 
service, which the democrats are incessantly re- 
presenting as lucrative and profitable. High sala- 
ries have no charms for the men, whoat all times 
have been ready to encounter the odium of vot- 
ing for them; but the men, who, on all occasions, 
voted against them, are perfectly disposed to re- 
ceive and fatten upon them: and “these are they” 
who retain the confidence of the people! ! The peo- 
ple have disgusted their true friends, and the fede- 
ralists withdraw from athankless employment: the 
natural consequeitce is, that the canting, hypocri- 
tical gang of coblers, tinkers, and taylors, have 
got into places of trustand honour. Sir, I cannot 
reconcile this state of things to my notions of 
what is fit and proper; nor can I believe that it 
will last. 

There is a spirit of domination engrafted on 
the character of the southern people. They de- 
rive it from eary habit and education, and of all 
the inhabitants of this continent, they are the 
most imperious in their manners. For a consi- 
derable number of years, there has existed a ri- 
valship between the states of Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts, and the grand question between them 
was, which should fill the first office of the fede- 
ral government with one of its citizens. During 
the first eight years, the state of Virginia mono- 
polized the privilege, and the affairs of the coun- 
try went on pretty smoothly; but the office was 
no sooner conferred upon a citizen of Massachu- 
setts, than the whole southern hemisphere takes 
the alarm, grows boisterous, and refuses to be 
pacified, until they have thrust the eastern in- 
truder from the chair, and re-filled it with’ ano- 
ther of theirown. But this is not all; the per- 
manent seat. of government must be—where? 
Why, at “ anfobscure village, in a corner of| 
Prince George’s county, in the state of Mary- 


j 






and in the true center of the effective population 
and resources of the country. Noi where acity, 
and every accommodation, was ready built; but 
on the banks of the Potowmack, in the heart o 
a wild wood, where an whole century will hardly 
suffice to complete the scale of improvement, or| 
ginally graduated. 

That provision in the constitution, which says, 
that “‘ representatives, and direct taxes, shall he 
‘“‘ apportioned, among the several states, which 
‘¢ may be included within this union, accordi 
‘‘ to their respective numbers, which shallbe de. 
‘¢ termined, by adding to the whole number o 
“ free persons, &c, three fifths of all other per. 
‘¢ sons,” has always been looked upon as one of 
the most oppressive, under which the country la. 
bours ; and the next in rank is that, which invests 
congress with power “ to exercise exclusive le. 
‘‘ pisiation, in all cases whatsoever, over such 
“< district, (not exceeding ten miles square) as 
‘‘ may, by cession of particular states, and the 
‘‘ acceptance of congress, become the seat of the 
“ government of the United States.” Both of 
these provisions were conceded to our southern 
brethren, for the sake of union and harmony, 
They were sacrifices, made in the true spirit 0 
conciliation, which is congenial with the consti 
tution. But I will venture to say, that had the 
consequences of these two regulations been but 
suspected, the constitution would never have 
been ratified by the people of New-England. 

I have employed nearly two numbers, upon 
this single subject, the Federal City ; and many 
will, doubtless, inquire, what is my motive, and 
what purpose it is designed to answer, by this 
discussion? I can only reply, that I am impres 
sed with the ‘importance of rendering all the 
transactions of our government, as acceptable as 
possible to the country at large ; and wherever | 
discover a stain, ora blemish, on any of the public 
proceedings, I feel anxious that it should be ex. 
punged. Moreover, I think it highly undignified, 
and indecorous, that the representatives of this 
nation, and all the officers of government, should 
assemble in the only spot of our country, which 
is not under the dominion of law. That the speck 
of earth, whence all our laws must henceforth 
emanate, is that alone where no laws can reach. 
Two disgraceful examples have occurred, in 4 
short space of time, which clearly demonstrate 
that the government is liable to the degradation 
of being insulted to its face, by a casual gallery 
lounger, or by a testy newspaper printer without 
adequate power to repel the affront. It is to be 
hoped that congress will not rise, without extri 
cating themselves, and the country, from. this 
ignominious situation ; at least, this is the fervent 
wish of a LooxkeR-On. 








PARAGRAPHS. 


A writer in a New-York Gazette, contends 
under the signature of EpAMinonDas, against 
the aptitude of Mr. Jefferson to exercise politi 
caldominion. These hostile speculations against 
the American Condorcet are elegant] and ner 
vously ‘written. They have attracted general 
attention, and proceeding evidently from no or 
dinary or trivial writer, not only “ draw dee 
regard,” but bias, or convince many.—Theé 
French treaty is severely probed by writers it 
the Boston Gazettes, and by an eloquent essayist 
in this city, who stiles himself Manlius, an¢ 
whose manner and language are not unworthy ¢ 
the title.—Samuel H. Smith, printer, at Was 









Not at the capital of the United States, 


ington, of the National Intelligencer, a small pa 
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per, professing to be impartial, &c. has been inhi- 
bited, by the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, from the area, gallery, &c. of that house. 
The printer grieveth ; complaius, in the usual way, 
of oppression, the insolence of office, &c; and in 
statements and dialogues, rather verbose,* pours 
out to the woods and wilds of Washington, his 
unavailing moan. 


a 
. 


The mighty Paul, says a punster, seems to 
have a most gluttonous appetite for war; and, 
like other voracious gluttons, to be little scrupu- 
lous about the manner or the means of gratifying 
it. It.is little doubted, however, that the Eng- 
lish war will pall upon his stomach ; and so far 
would many be from lamenting this, that perhaps 


there might be a difficulty in finding mourners} 6, A .» Delightful, both from the firm-| 
even round his pall. ness of the fabric, and for the harmony of its 
colours. 


The accession of three northern savages, to 
the conspiracy entered into to hunt down the no- 
ble lion, will serve only to extend the havoc, and 
to increase the trophies of that noble animal. |y 
Truly was it said by one of his foresters— d 


“With France to aid the Dutch, the Danes 
“unite ; Pp 
‘* France as their tyrant, Denmark as their 
“ slave: 
‘¢ But when with one, three nations join to fight, 


“wr ; 3 ”? Aes : ‘ ‘ 
They silently cenfess that one more brave.” | ardent feelings, and lively wit, form a bright as- 





—— semblage. Her love or hate, knows no cold me- 
LEVITY. dium. The sallies of her wit, are never restrained 
by prudence. Her cheek is rarely suffused by 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA. 


On Thursday evening, the 12th of February, 
will be exposed to sale, a choice collection of 
Goons, for gentlemen’s wear, suitable to all sea- 
sons. Conditions of payment, love and honour. 
To such as purchase, we shall allow great credit. 
Among a spangled variety of articles, are the 
following : 


1A —. Formed of the best materials, 
and with richness to delight the eye, and, by the 
ingenuity of its texture, to captivate the imagi- 
nation. Unfortunately, the manufacturer, in or- 
namenting this article, has servilely imitated the 
French. 


2. A . To describe this valuable article, 

is beyond our powers. 

«¢ Why, if two Gods should play some heavenly 
“¢ match, 

“¢ And on the wager lay two ****** 

«« And this were one, there must be something 

‘<< élse . 

«¢ Pawned with the other, for the poorrude world 

‘« Hath not the fellow.” 


3. A . This, like most of our articles, 
is an American production. Unmix’d with fo- 
reign materials, our country should be proud of 
this excellent manufacture. Its colours are all 
natural; they are those of spring, and we doubt 
not its purchaser will, in ** every scene and sea- 
son,” be happy. Both 


. “ When daisies pied and violets blue, 
‘¢ Do paint the meadows with delight. 
“¢ When all around the wind doth blow, 
‘“« And coughing drowns the parson’s saw.” 











And 


* The Editor cannot help recollecting, and applying from 


Virgil, the case of the wailing Corydon : : 
“ ibi hac ineondita solus 


Montibus et sylvis studio jactabat inani. 





Th 





lours, are these articles valuable. The materials 
of which they are composed, are in ‘* good har- 
mony” with their external beauty, and when ex- 
amined in every light, they will be found among 
the “ nonpareils of beauty.” 


From other specimens, of the same manufac- 
ture, and from our knowledge of its component 
parts, we declare it valuable. 


explanation. 
and ‘ past finding out.” 


those, however, who wish to purchase, may not 


these goods, as they really are, by the following 


modest blushes ; 


adorn this character. On her fair mind, delicacy 
beams with purest rays, and cultivated reason 
displays all its energy. Elegance shines in every 
movement, and Fashion has placed on her brow, 
the fairest wreath. Her voice, though she rarely 
attempts to sing, is 
‘*¢ Like the shepherd’s pipe upon the mountains, 
‘* When all his little flock’s at feed before him.” 


Happy, thrice happy the youth, whose virtues 
shall inspire her with love. 


3d. Aurelia. ‘This lady possesses beauty to 
strike and dazzle. Her black trembling eye indi- 
cates sensibility ; her mind is enriched by read- 
ing; and this, to superficial observers, gives an 
air of pedantry to her conversation. 
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4. Two . ** More clear of hue, and far 
“ more beautiful 

‘ Than precious sardonyx, or purple rocks 

‘Of Amethysts, or glistering hyacinths.” 


But, not only on account of their brilliant co- 





. Of this, we'have but a small piece. 


5.A 





For 
‘© Man wants but /tt/e here below, 
“ Nor wants that little long.” 





The above advertisement was handed me for 
At first, it appeared enigmatical, 
Upon a closer exami- 
ation, it was easily discovered to be a delicate 
escription of some “‘ fair spirits.” As many of 


ossess a spirit of divination, I shall describe 


FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


1st. Fulia. In this character, polish’d sense, 


Yet spite of Reason form’d to touch the heart, 
And deeply skill’d in every female art, 

With polish’d coquetry each look she arms, 
And e’en her foibles wear resistless charms ; 
‘*¢ Tho’ to her share some female errors fall,” 
She speaks, she smiles, and you forget them all. 


2d. - . Grace, dignity, and affability, 


4th. EupHrosyne and THa.ta. 
Indulgent nature on their features spreads 


Each softer charm, which wins the yielding 


heart: 
O’er their sweet forms a modest lustre sheds, 


And a soft bloom, beyond the reach of art. 


But why describe beauties of person? Yet these 
are striking to those, by whom the beauties o! 
their mind might not be discerned. If a remark- 
able conjunction of exquisite beauty, refined 
sense, and benevolent temper, are titles to the 
admiration of mankind, who shall dispute the 


claims of this lovely pair? 


5th. Readers of curious appetite, must ‘¢ chew 
To me it is enigmatical. Whether 


upon this.” 
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rence, I leave those to determine, who consider 
more curiously on these subjects. 

6th. Celia. Fair Euterpe, “ hung o’er the cra- 
dle” of Celia. She is delighted with the “ con- 
cord of sweet sounds,”’ and has most exquisite 
‘‘ music in her soul.” Nature has given her a 
considerable portion of beauty, and education, of 
grace. Her conversation is often brilliant, al- 
ways animated and entertaining. 

“ Gay Celia, sure, was form’d without a spot, 
‘“« Nature in her, then err’d not, but forgot. 
With every pleasing, every prudent part; 
“Say, what can Celia want? She wants—a 


“+ heart.” 
A BaTCHELoR. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


I present to Mr. Oldschool, my Essay against 
Married Men, with, perhaps, as much fact for 
its basis, as moralist ever had. ‘Truth carries 
with it, its own recommendation. I am not very 
anxious for any other. 


Truly, Mr. Oldschool’s 
Gray’s Inn. P. B. Ke 


“« Nought is there under heaven’s wide hollowness 

That moves more dear compassion of the mind, 

Than Beauty brought to unworthy wretchedness, 

Through Envy’s snares, or Fortune’s freaks unkind. 

I, whether lately through her brightness blind, 

Or through allegiance and fast fealty, 

Which I do owe unto all woman kind, 

Feel my heart. pierced with so great agony, 

When such I see, that all for pity I could die.” 
SPENCER. 


STRiIcTURES on female education have fallen so 

liberally from our modern press, that at first blush 

there seems no possibility that woman be imper- 

fect. ‘Chey plot the arrangement of her time with 

mathematical precision; they amputate every ex- 
crescence of bad feeling ; and affect to shut out all 
associations, that can debauch the affections, or 
the mind. To the motive, and tothe execution of 
their authors, much is eminently due. We owe 

to them etérnal praise, that they have rent the 

veil, which hid man from woman, and woman 
from herself; thatthey have torn down the falsely- 
figured tapestry, which ungenerous art had hung 
over real life; and that the bare walls of the an- 
cient and’honourable temple, their capacity for or- 
nament, their sap and their support, all have been 
exposed. They have released, from the thraldom 
of prejudice, another victim, whos¢ mind was 
cruelly oppressed; whose charms were ignobly 
misappropriated. Still more have they done. 
They have placed her-on the high road to honest 
happiness, and have told her how to baffle many 
of the seductions on the way; how to keep her 
feet from the flowery side-paths of pleasure, and 
herearsfrom the lulling sophistry of the initiated. 
That their scheme of redemption is not perfect, 
must be attributed to the terrific size of the evil, 
and the general nature of the remedy. Voluptu- 
ousness and error are not to be subdued by a 
grand attack. They are sly, skulking enemies, 
too cowardly to combat in the van ; and, after vic- 
tory over their leaders, are to be sought in some 
secret out-post, from which they ambush the un- 
guarded passenger. Woman is still, in one or 
two instances, their unresisting prey; and it is 
our duty, it should be our joy, to lend a well- 
nerved arm to the extinction of the foe. 

Let their friend then remark, that all that in- 
dependence, discretion, benevolence, and can- 
dour, which they may have learned in the new 
school, have not destroyed a prejudice, which is 
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From infancy, the reiterated instruction to 
females, is, to withdraw from the glaring atten- 
tions of young men, whose characters and objects 
are not ascertained to be correct. Womanhood 
finds them well grounded in the lesson; possess- 
ing, in cases of civil retreat, much patience, and 
infinite maneuvre, From the manner, they easily 
collect, that by their teachers, the lesson is pre- 
sumed to be unsavoury and penal. It is alesson 
of moral tactics to garrison the heart; to give it 
a firmness, that will resist assault; arid to choke 
every shoot of tenderness, that might penetrate 
and unsettle the fortification. As a bribe to in- 
duce their acquiescence in the instruction, they 
are permitted against married men to forego a 
similar precaution. With them, they are told, 
their motions may be less restrained, and the ex- 
pressiou of their feclings altogether unchecked. 
They receive the bribe. They receive in it too an 
acknowledgment, that their partial penance is‘a 
justification of extensive indulgence. From inti- 
mate familiarity with one or two married men, 
they at length begin to lose the man in the hus- 
band; and rarely end, until both characters are 
forgotten, an“ their companion becomes, to all 
speculative intents, awoman. If there be an er- 
ror in conduct, which cannot be disclosed to father 
or to mother, it is to this being, the confession is 
made, and from him allnecessary counsel is taken. 
If there be an extravagant wish, or an irrational 
propensity, he, of all others, is to negociate for 
its gratification, or to excuse its folly. He is, in 
fact, an unsexed, uncharactered, confidant ; more 
friendly, than biassed, and mi.judging parents ; 
infinitely more correct than young men, who ne- 
cessarily and naturally are ill-disposed. 

But the high injury, arising from this false ar- 
rangement, is not the ejection of father and mo- 
ther from the rights of superintendance and con- 
troul; it is the subjection of the daughter to the 
insinuating and ruinous simulation of unprincipled 
men; or at best, it is the destruction of that 
decorous and chastized reserve, which illumines 
and enlarges the smallest virtues, and without 
which, virtues of the first magnitude are neither 
reverenced nor seen. Is. a young lady reproved, 
for too great familiarity with gentlemen, does 
she not reply, when the case justifies her, Why, 
Lord, they are only married men! If she feels a 
desire to report something rather too tender for 
the imagination and lips of one who wants a hus- 
band, is she not told, Speak out, here are only 
married men, and one may do any thing before 
them, If such be the delusion, and it be the fancy 
of young women, to sever every restraint before 
married men, and they prolong the fancy by fre- 
quent gratification, how is it possible, that at all 
times they will recollect when there be those of 
a different description present; or how will they 
prevent the iterated impulse of a foul imagi- 
nation, from abrading every thing which attaches 
in their manners, and animates in their minds. 
Let them know, that it is with the manners, as 
with the faculties ; when too long inclined to a 
particular point, they lose their elasticity, and ne- 
ver revert. The deportment of a lady, before 
her toilet, ultimately becomes her deportment at 
church; and that loose and unfeminine familiari- 
ty with married men, begets, in mixed company, 
an unmeaning interchange of simper and giggle, 
or a stiff inaccessible formality, the offspring of 
self-distrust. 

This deterioration of carriage, too, is indefi- 
nitely unimportant, when compared with the 
other mischief; this can do no more than render 
a woman unacceptable ; it does not debauch her 
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affections nor her person. When a young lady 
trusts herself to a married man, without having 
searched his intentions or proved his honesty, 
she does it under the common impression, that 
his youthful inclinations have been cauterized, 
and hallowed by matrimony ; that under the im- 
fluence of moral obligation, he has forgotten the 
vehemence of natural desire; and that he now 
holds ** a calm middle state” between ardour and 
inertness, with the best possible disposition for 
an adviser. She gives up to him the array of her 
time and affections, with the simplicity of an in- 
fant. If he be honest, the gift is invaluable, and 
he uses it like a man; if not, he leaves her tears 
and anguish as the exchange. Under the guise of 
a friend, he first attacks and destroys every bar- 
rier to -his wishes, that education had raised 
around her heart. Diffidence, jealousy, religion, 
ail are pioneered away. She assists in the removal 
of them with equal pleasure. He is her friend— 
a married man—has no interest in injuring her, 
on the contrary, is bound to protect her. ‘Thus 
prepared by his treachery, he finds little subse- 
quent difficulty. He cannot openly avow a passion, 
it is true ; she has still delicacy enough to feel the 
outrage. He can take no direct road ; strait paths 
are travelled only by integrity. But he winds 
around her with infinite certainty. He digests an 
affecting tale of domestic wretchedness. His alli- 
ance is uncongenial. He is most miserable; but 
his miseries are without cure. She sympathises. 
Sympathy between the sexes is the mother oi 
love. He contrasts his actual with his possible si- 
tuation. How happy might he have been with a 
woman of another description—one like hisfriend! 
How even, and yet how rapturous would have 
been their pleasures! Why was it not so? Why 
was it his unhappy lot to hear the waters bubbling 
round his parched and withered lips, and yet ne- 
ver to taste them! She feels the poison as it cir- 
cles her heart. She too regrets. It becomes the 
regret of unsatisfied passion. He fans it. It con- 
sumes her peace and her honesty, and she is blast- 
ed for evermore! 

Calmly and coolly to consider it, what is there 
in the character of husband, which should exempt 
a man from suspicion? Is there any thing to 
purge the passions in his holy stipulation for rec- 
titude? Priests have sworn more, and have cheat- 
ed. Is there any thing which chains down desire, 
in the solemn appropriation of his time and affec- 
tion to one woman? This appropriation is sanc- 
tioned only by an oath. Is there aught mystic in 
the form and process of matrimony, in its rela- 
tions or joys, that can expel the fixed tenants of 
a debauched heart, or cure the leprosy of long 
encouraged vice? * With inward stillness, aiid a 
bowed mind,” \et daughters and let mothers thus 
interrogate themselves. ‘They should put by the 
veil, which prejudice has lent to art for the cover 
of crime; and with an eye, that would look 
through eachdark recess of the soul, and a tongue, 
that would blazon to the world its unholy dispo- 
sitions; with no reliance on rank or reputation, 
no extorted confidence in the influence of a gene- 
ral cause, they should search before trusting. 
Men of principle, who have their moral sense 
uncorrupted, will spurn the poisonous product ‘of 
seduction, whether they be married or single. 
{Whether they be married or single, it will be a 
‘paramount object with men of grovelling wishes, 
whose minds have not been unsensualized by 
fancy or religion, who have never been taught to 
stray for pleasure without the precincts of body. 
To a young man of honourable spirit, how invio- 
ably dear are all the delicate and frail fibres of 








infamy, and their unblushing boast. 
however, a warning voice, which prophesies 





female character; how sacred the affections of 4 
parent ; how interesting the sleepless jealousy of 
a brother ; how insulting the suspicion of crimi- 
nal design! To the manded rascal of matrimony, 
how delicious the last struggle of feminine inno- 
cence; how unpitied thé withering sorrows of 
father and of mother; how completely lost, in 


momentary irritation, the fear of a brother’s vens 


geance; and how soothing to his idiot vanity, the 
unmanly distinction of gallantry. Such memas 
the last, are among us; and that they are, is our 


There. is, 


curses. alike on the deceiver and the dupe: let 


them both look to it! 
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THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


wees LO the WELL TROD STAGE anon, 

lf Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native woodnotes wild.” 
L’ALLEGRO. 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
No. V. 


Wednesday, Fanuary 28. 


The comedy of Liberal Opinions, was per- 
formed, for the second time, on Wednesday fast, 
It is an amusing, bustling piece; without being 
remarkable for strength of character, or novelty 
of incident. We are happy, however, to notice, 
with warm commendation, the character of the 
Jew. It is true, that it does not possess much 
originality. Cumberland’s Sheva, is evidently 
its model; and it bears a still nearer resemblance 


to Abednego, in the Jew and the Doctor ; a pro- ' 


duction of this author, which is not unknown to 
a Philadelphia audience. But we praise it, for 
its evident tendency to obviate those unjust and 
illiberal prejudices, which have too long been en- 
tertained, in every country, except this, against 
that unfortunate race of men. In this honourable 
career, Mr, Cumberland had the merit of setting 
the first example. Of his numerous dramatic 
productions, a great proportion is expressly di- 
rected, against some national antipathy, or some 
illiberal prejudice.” 

Those who were present, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, will easily conceive, how much this play 
must have suffered, at its first. representation, 
from the want of the excellent performance of 
Mrs. Oldmixon. 
damped the curiosity of the town; for 
was but thinly attended. 

The justly popular comedy of Speed the 
Plough, was represented on Friday. There are 
some traits of character in this piece, which en- 
sure it a longer duration, than the generality of 
the dramatic productions of the present day.. The 
keen satire upon some of the prevailing fashion. 
able follies, may become unintélligible; but the 
truth and nature with which the character of far- 
mer Ashfield is drawn, will lomg continue to de- 
light and interest the spectator. 


e house 


Alexander the Great was again repeated on 


Monday. In consequence of the indisp&sition 
of Mrs. J. Darley, the part of Statira was under- 
taken by Miss Westray. Although labouring, 
at first, under evident apprehension, she acquit- 
ted herselfso excellently, thatsheleftthe audience 
aothing to regret in the absence of her sister, ex- 
cept its cause. Mr. Wood, by his spirited re- 
presentation of Lysimachus, gave fresh evidence 
of his rapid improvement, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
Srr, ; 


As, in your Prospectus, you invite notices o! 
any recent publication, I send youa few extracts, 
from a'translation of two of the latest dramatic 
produttions of Schiller; of which, I believe, that 
not more than one copy has, as yet, found its 
way to this city. ‘hey are founded upon the 
principal occurrerices in the life of Wallenstein, 
or Walstein, as he is sometimes called, a.cele- 
brated general, under Ferdinand II. emperor of 
Germany, during the thirty years war. After 
having gaitied many. splendid victories, he had 
at length attained an ascendancy over the minds 
of his soldiers, in which existed the jealousy of 
his Imperial master. ‘His ambition and inso- 


fience knew no bounds; and it was, therefore, 
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determined, that he should be disgraced. :“ In 
“ order to_ prevent this, he is said to have con- 
“ certed the means-ofarevolt. Itis at least cer- 
“ tain) that he attempted to secure himself, by 
“ winning the attachment of his soldiers; and 
“ Ferdinand, afraid of the delay, of a legak wial, 
« or having no proof of his treason, and dreading 
“ his resentment, had recourse to the dishonour- 
« able expedient of assassination.”* 

On these events, Schiller has constructed two 
very long, and often tedious, dramas; abounding 
ith soliloquy and declamation, and not’ sufi- 
ciently relieved by diversity of incident. In 
interest, they certainly fall very far. below the 
dramatic productions of this autiior, which have 
been already presented ‘to us in our own language. 
But, though they sometimes weary, they often, 
nexpectedly delight the reader. The effects oi 
noble and. exalted passion, ‘are beautifully 
painted in the characters of Theela, the daughter 
of Wallenstein; and Maximilian Piccolomini, 
he son of one of his officers. . And some-senti- 
ments occasionally occur, expressed with a feli- 
ity, almost Shaksperian, Of these, I have 
oted down a few, which, perhaps, you may 
hink worthy of insertion, in the Port Folio, 
he translation is from the pen of Coleridge. — 

‘‘ It is not always possible, 

‘ Still to preserve that infant purity, 
‘Which the voice teaches in the inmost heart. 

‘ £till in alarm, forever on the watch 


‘ Against the wiles of wicked men: even virtue officer, who informs him of the necessity of de- 
-| taining Wallenstein, and inttmates, that he is to 


“ Wall sometimes bear away her outward robes, 
‘ Soil’d in the wrestle with iniquity.” 

Wallenstein is supposed, in the drama, tohave 

eld negociations with the enemies of his coun- 


try, merely with a view to ascertain the extent of he is summoned to a conference with the uncon- 


his power and importance. This circumstance 
becomes known to the emperor, without the pal- 
liating motive of his conduct. In a soliloquy, 
which, agreeably to historical facts, represents 
im as driven to actual revolt, in order to a 
ent his disgrace, he then alludes to the fatal 
onsequences of his ambition, in having tempted 
him, even in fancy, to pass the line of duty. 
‘“< Is it possible? 
‘Is itso? I can no longer what I would? 


¥ No longer draw back at my liking? I 


‘ Must do the deed, because I thought of it, ) 
‘ And fed this heart here with a dream? Because 


‘I did not scowl temptation from 7 presence. 


‘Dallied with thoughts, of possible fulfilment, 


‘Commenced no movement, left all time uncer- 


. tain, | 
‘And only kept the road, the access open ?— 
‘Was not the will kept free? Beheld I not 


* Modern Europe, vol. 3. p. 121. 









+1**. The road of duty close behind me ?—-but 
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“ One little step, and once more I was in it! 
‘Where am [? Whither have I been trans- 
‘ ported? 

““ No road, no track behind me; but a wall, 

“« Impenetrable, Lasurmountable, | 

«¢ Rises obedient to the spells I mutter’d, 

« And meant not—my own doings tower behind 
“ me.” 


The following, isa reply of Wallenstein, upon 
being informed, that one of his officers has, m 
the moment of the reverse of his fortunes, de- 
serted his cause. 


_“¢It was but yesterday, I rescued him 

“ From abject aes heat Let that go by. 
‘€ I never reckon’d yet on gratitude. 

‘¢ And wherein doth he wrong in going from me? 
“© He follows still the God, whom all his life 

“ He has worshipp’d at the gaming-table. With 
“ My fortune, and my seeing destiny, 

“‘ He made the bond, and broke it not with me. 
‘¢ am but the ship in which his hopes were 
‘* stow’ d, 7 

‘© And with the which, well-pleas’d and con- 
“¢ fident, se 

‘* He travers’d the open sea; now he beholds it 
‘¢ In eminent-Jeopardy among the coast-rocks, 

‘¢ And hurries to preserve his wares. As light 
‘Asithe fret bird from.the hospitable twig 

+ Whetelithad nested, ‘he flies trom me: 

“No human tie is snepp’d between us two. 

“ Yea, he deserves to tind himselt deceiv’d, 

“ Who seeks‘a heart m-the unthinking man. 

** Like shadows on aistream, the forms of life 

** Impress their characters» on the smooth fore- 
head ; 

‘¢ Nought sinks into.the bosom’s silent depth ; 
‘« Quick sensibility of pain and, pleasure 

*¢ Moves the light fluids lightly ; but no soul 

‘¢ Warmeth the inner frame. ”’ 


The succeeding lines have a peculiat’ interest 
in the drama, from the circumstances of the per- 
son to whom they are addressed. Wallenstein 
has taken shelter in a fortress, the commander of 
which he relies upon,as being ‘attached to his 
cause. “The cer however, influenced by the 
superior claims of loyalty to his soveréign, ac- 
quiesces in the urgent’ entreaties of a'superior 


die ina few hours. Agitated with the -intelli- 
gence of the impending fate of his former patron, 
eager to rescue him, yet not daring to interfere, 


scious victim.: ‘The latter, in the course of con- 
versation, reproves his friend for his want of 
ambition, and tells him that“ his wisdom hath 
been proved a thriftless friend to his own self.” 
His ancient companion answers him thus, with 
pregnant brevity. 


_ & My prince! 

‘¢ With light heart the poor fisher moors his boat, 

‘¢ And watches from the shore, the lofty ship, 

*< Stranded amid the storm.”’ | 

It will be difficult to find a more animated, and 

picturesque description of the blessings of peace, 

than that presented in the following passage : 

“ Most gladly would I give the blood-stain’d 
‘¢ laurel, 

‘< For the faint violet of the leafless spring, 

*« Pluck’d in those quiet fields where I have 
*¢ journey’d— ) 

“Of eh thrice lovely, when at length, the sol- 
“ dier 
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* Returns home intolife: when he becomes 

* A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 

‘“ The colours are unfurl’d; the cavalcade 

‘“¢ Marshals, and now the buz is hush’d; and 

‘ hark! : 

“‘ Now the soft peace-march beats home—bro- 

“ ther’s home! 

‘‘ The caps and helmets are all garlanded 

‘With green boughs, the last plundering of the 
*¢ fields. 

‘“« The city gates fly open of themselves, 

‘* They need no longer the petard t tear them. 

‘Phe ramparts are all filPd with ..en and wo- 
“ men. 

‘¢ With peaceful men arid: women, that send on- 

“¢ wards 

‘“‘ Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 

“Which they make breezy with affectionate 

** gestures. 

‘¢ From all the towers rings out the merry peal, 

“© The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 

‘¢ Oh, happy man! Oh fortunate! for whom 

‘© The well known doors, the faithful arms, are 

** open ; 

“ The faithful; tender arms, with mute embra- 

“ cing.” 


Those who are accustomed to believe, that the 

German dramatists, have constantly in view, the 

subversion of existing institutions, will proball 

be surprised at the tenor of the following senti- 

ments. The passage first selected, is part of a 

soliloquy of Wallenstein, in which he reviews 

the dangers of his situation. 

*¢ What is thy enterprize? thy aim? thy object ? 

‘** Hast honestly confessed it to thyself? __ 

*¢ Power, seated on an ancient throne, thoud’st 

‘¢ shake: | 

** Power, on an ancient consecrated throne, __, 

* Strong in possession, founded in old custom: 

‘© Power, by a thousand tough and stringy roots, 

‘‘’Fix’d to the people’s pious nursery-faith : 

** This, this will be no strife of strength with 

“ strength. ‘ % 

“¢ That fear’d I not. I brave each combatant, 

‘© Whom I can look on, fixing eye to eye, 

‘¢ Who, full himself of courage, kindles courage 

“In metoo. Tis a foe invisible, 

“‘ The which I fear—a fearful enemy. 

‘¢ Which in the haman heart opposés me, 

‘¢ By its coward fear alone; made fearful to me. 

‘‘ Not that, which full of life, instinct with 

*¢ power, 

‘¢ Makes known its present being; that is not 

‘“¢ The true, the perilously formidable. 

“Oh no! it is the common, the quite common, 

‘¢ ‘The thing of.an eternal yesterday : 

‘¢ What ever was, and ever more returns, 

‘¢ Sterling to-morrow, for to-day "twas sterling: 

‘¢ For of the wholly common was man made, 

‘¢ And custom is his nurse, Woe then to them 

‘¢ Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 

‘¢ House furniture, the dear inheritance 

‘¢ From his forefatherss. For time consecrates ; 

*¢ And what is grey with age becomes religion,” 
It is consistent with his character, that Wal. 

lenstein should express disapprobation and con- 

tempt of principles, which would naturally be 

marshalled in array against him; but their power 

and influence upon human actions, are strongly 

depicted. ‘The following extracts speak a lan- 

guage equally direct and forcible. 


“¢ The human being 
‘“¢ May not be trusted. to self-government ; 





“© The clear and written law, the deep trod foot- 
‘¢ marks | 
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* Of ancient custom, are all necéssa 
“* To keep him in the road of faith and duty.” 


“ Much liberty, much error, 
“« The narrow path of duty is securest.” 


“« There exist 

‘¢ Few fit to rule themselves ; but few, that use 

“« Their intellects intelligently. Then, 

“¢ Well for the whole, if there be found a man, 
*¢ Who makes himself what nature destin’d him. 
“« The pause, the central point of thousand thou- 

** sands— 

“ Stands fix’d and stately like a firm built column, 
** Where all may press with joy and confidence.” 





There are many other passages of great beauty 
in these dramas; but their immediate connexion 
with the story, will not permit them to be de- 
tached from it. 

In the first play, an exquisite ballad is intro- 
duced, of which two translations.are given. The 
first is by Coleridge, and is as follows: 


The cloud doth gather, the green-wood roar, 
The damsel paces along the shore ; 
The billows they tumble with might, with 


ee 
And she flings out her voice to the darksome 
night ;: 
Her bosom is swelling with sorrow : 
The world it is empty, the heart will die, 
There’s nothing to wish for beneath the sky ; 
Thou Holy One call thy child away! 
I’ve lived and loved, and that was to day 
Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow. 





The second resembles, more exactly, the ori- 
ginal German measure ; and, at the same time, 
imitates, with peculiar felicity, the style of the old 
English ballad. It is from the pen of the author 
of the Tale of Rosamund Gray, and old blind 
Margaret; a work, of which very favourable men- 
tion is made in the literary journals of Great- 
Britain : 

The clouds are black’ning, the storms threaten- 
ing, 
The cavern doth mutter, the green-wood 
moan ; 
Billows are breaking, the damsel’s heart aching, 
Thus in the dark night she singeth alone, 
Her eye upward roving: 
The world is empty, the heart is dead surely, 
In this world, plainly, all seemeth amiss. 
To thy heaven, Holy One, take home thy little 
one, 
I have partaken of all earth’s bliss, 
Both living and loving. 


This translation is, perhaps, superior to the 
former, although I feel the omission of the for- 
cible repetition of “with might, with might,” 
which occurs, both in the original, and in Cole- 
ridge’s translation. The measure will, probably, 
remind the reader of an exquisite ballad, called, 


‘‘ The Moans of the Forest, for the Battle of 


¥loddenfield ;” which, in simplicity and pathos, 
has, perhaps, never been exceeded. O. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Boston Mercury has been, since the com- 
mencement of the year, enlarged, and greatly 
improved. It has the additional title of “ The 
New-England Palladium,” and is conducted by 
an active, intelligent, and liberal editor. It 
abounds in original speculations ; at present, prin- 


“cipally upon political topics ; and, we doubt sii, 
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from the genius, education, and taste of the con- 
ductor, will soon present a parterre of variety. 
We understand that this paper is powerfully sup- 
ported, by men of influence, property, and _ ta- 
lents. To the friends of order, the votaries of 
experience, and the champions of what is, im very 
deed, great, free, and independent, in our coun- 
try, it must be pleasant to learn, that this paper 
is an avowed and gallant foe to the Jacobin and all 
his works. The Gazette of the United States, is 
lately crowded with valuable essays and para- 
graphs. ‘The Editors appear resolved to pursue) 
Jacobinism to its lurking hole, and its fastnesses. 
They exhibit much patience, industry, and acute- 
ness, in detecting and exposing the lie of the 
day; and, in a spirit of the most erect and lofty 
independence, disclaim every temporizing ma; 
dient, and every approach to luke-warmness. As, 
in their opinion, the Aurora is the fountain-head 
and salient spring of all those “ waters. of bitter- 
‘‘ ness,” which, through many an humbler jacobin 
channel, flow over the /ow ground, and taint and 
damnify the land, they are in the habit of con- 
stantly indicating to the public, the poison at the 
source. 


=== 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Oliver Oldschool, Esq. 
The enclosed paper is presented by its author 
(whom you must not know) as a candidate for a 
place in your Port Folio.—It is fair to tell you, 
thut the consequence may be a repetition of simi- 
lar offerings, perhaps monthly, on various sub- 
jects, and this information must weigh in your 
decision upon its fate. 
A. Be 

“ WE SUTOR ULTRA CREPIDAM.” 


One of the most mischievous articles of the 
newfangled creed of “ Equality,” is that, which 
teaches the unlearned and the unwise to believe 
themselves competent to discharge all the func- 
tions of the well-taught and the sage. _ In former 
times, a diligent apprenticeship was thought at 
least not less necessary to form a good legisla- 
tor, a good judge, or a wise politician, than to 
make:a mender of old shoes, or a patcher. of 
old garments. But now, while statutes and acts 
of assembly most cautiously provide for the 
education of these latter, all men are supposed 
to be. instinctively legislators, judges and_ poli, 
ticians. Many a worthy mechanic is spoiled by 
being made chairman of a town-meeting, and 
rendered worthless to his country, his family and 
himself: and many a fool, whose folly might 
have been concealed in retirement, inflamed with 
a desire to imitate his superiors, like Sancho’s 
dapple, has exposéd himself to contempt and 
disgrace. 

«¢ Non omnis fert omnia tellus,” and the varie- 
ty of soils cannot exceed the variety of men’s ta- 
lents. The human mind is limited in its operati- 
ons, and is distracted and weakened by a variety 
of pursuits. Very few excel in more than one; 
and itis an old and atrue adage, that ‘¢a Jack 
at all trades, is good at none.” ‘The folly of 
Chrysippus, an old Stoic, who affected to believe 
that a wise man is ipso facto, * et sutor bonus, 
et solus formosus, et rex,” of all trades and pro- 
fessions, was formerly: the subject of much 
mirth; but we have surpassed him in folly, for, 
now-a-days, “‘sutor est,” ipso facto ‘ sapiens, 
et rex”? and good atevery thing. 

Whenever I observe a tradesman talking poli- 
tics by noon-day at street corners, frequenting 





badge of party, or putting his family upon allow. 
ance for a month, to pay for a dinner to celebrate 
the success of a party favourite, I infer, that, 
while his. attention is absorbed by these things, 
his journeymen and apprentices are idle, hig 
customers neglected, and that he is hastening to 
ruin, at the rate of a galloping consumption. 


It is true, that the nature of our government, 
and the frequent recurrence of our elections 
(hardly affording a sufficient interval for finishing 
a heel-tap) require and suppose a certain degree 
of activity: and information from every citizen, 
God forbid that the honest and industrious 
should, in these times, refuse the duty they owe 
to their country. But I affirm, that valuable in. 
formation is not to be had froin town-meetings, 
turbulent demagogues, and beer-house politici. 
ans; these darken and obscure the judgment, 
and ‘set the bad passions at work. An honest 
man, if left to himself, will generally judge cor. 
rectly in important affairs, and the activity of 
that citizen who is busied in his own affairs, is 
most beneficial to himself and to society. 


“ Let the Cobler, then, stick to his last.” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have occasion to thank the friends to this 
work, for the communication of many valuable 
materials. 


We are highly gratified, by receiving from the 
stores of some unknown student a. copy of an 
original letter from the celebrated Dr. Smollett 
to an American gentleman. We shall publish it 
as soon as possible. He, who has read the de- 
lightful novels.of this humorous writer, will be 
interested in the perusal of an epistle, containing 
a sort of Memoir of his life. 


Reflections in Solitude, No. I. from Faques, 
are received and are attended to. Like his 
namesake in “ As you Like it,” he aptly morali- 
zes, apart from the crowd, and has discerned 
many a fine form of Sylvan imagery 





‘as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook, that brawls along the wood.’ 


Monkish Rhymes ; and the original of the 2 
brated ‘* Ranz des Vaches,’? the favourite air ol 
the Swiss, are received from a correspondent of 
good taste. He will soon discover that we shall 
not slight his favours. He is invited to a fre 
quent and frank communication. 


A vindication of the character of Alexande 
the Great will not be rejected. 


Lines from the Latin of Bonefonius,, accom 
panied by a pretty translation, have their place it 
the Poetical department. 


The burlesque Elegy to Romeo—a puppy—i 
inserted. We hope that S. will keep his pre 
mise. - 

‘The extract from the Rambler, relative to th 
Magdalen Society, shall by no means be neglect 
ed. Criro does not err. We sincerely wish t 


« make humanity the minister 
Of bounteous Providence, and teach the breas 
‘That generous luxury the Gods enjoy.” 





We have the promise of an elegant America 
translation of a beautiful Latin Poem of Bisho 
Lowth. 


An elegant article of “ Forricn Liters 





state-house meetings, wearing the tri-colourea 


TURE”’ will attract the attentiun of the scholars. 
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A Dissertation on Wit shall, have a place.— 
the author has been fortunate in his reading 


lat, @ «« This fellow picks up wit, as pigeons pease.” 
bi From the Cabinent of a Man of Letters, we 


shall shortly transfer to the Port Folio many pa- 
pers, Valuable for their rarity, interesting from 
their originality, and pure in their composition. 


to 


n 

= A distant correspondent, who has favoured us 
‘ing § with an interesting extract from Tooke’s Russia, 
reef is notified that his transcript shall not be thrown 
;en,@ into the fire, nor into.an obscure corner. f 


ous § Our punning friend, who amuses himself by 
WER playing upon Paul, will perceive that we have 
aon not spoiled his sport. ; 

tick The valuable Philological essay from an old 


ent, friend shall have due honours: 


nest We have given instant admittance to the beau- 
COMB tiful Poem, “ The Wedding Day.” The very 
y of respectable character, who has deposited with us 


%> 8 59 valuable a paper, is invited to a correspon- 
dence. 


A. B. is orthodox. We wish that his princi- 
ples were universal. ‘We hope that he will pro- 
ceed and “ fightthe good fight of faith.” 


The article “ Levity” is cheerfully inserted, 
with a few alterations. Our more austere rea- 
ders must allow us the occasional insertion of: 
something gay, or airy, for the perusal of the 
Ladies. We wish to gratify every taste; to 
furnish politics for the coffee-house, and prattle) 
shit for the tea-table ; to supply the studious, and 


e de- “to tend the fair 
ill bef Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care, 
ining} To assist their blushes, and inspire their airs— 
And, oft in dreams invention to bestow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow.” 


this 
1able 


n the 
of an 
ollett 








| 
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The elegant and ingenious essay on Female’ 
orali-§ Character deserves ‘‘ high consideration.” , 


erncl” §=6The tuneful and simple lay of Andrew Mar- 


vell, which our friend has judiciously selected 
from * The Anthology,” will add to our stores 
os outs of Selected Poetry. The Editor doubts whether 
ood." More ingenuity was ever employed upon a sub- 
ne ab ject so familiar and trivial. © _ . 


air olf = QOur readers will perortte that the contents of 
ent OW this paper are entirely original, and yet we have 
> shall been obliged to omit many interesting articles. 
a freq Still, the Port Folio is by no means so replete 
with various and numerous articles as the Editor 
determines shall shortly take ploce. Meanwhile, 
a catholic indulgence is demanded from the Pub- 
lic, who are assured that in the course of the en- 
suingsix months no reasonable cause of complaint 


rande 


1ccom 


lace 1 shall exist either against the number, or the na- 
_[ ture of these papers. | 

a We wish to invoke every gay and mirthful 
power to assist the invention of the volatile class 
of our correspondents. Something from this 

to the paper is constantly required for the amusement of 

eglectt the city. The Ladies are importunate in their 

wish 9 demands for topics of Love and Gallantry; and, 

: itis to be presumed that the “ gallant Mercu- 

. breas§ tics,” and Rangers of the town will, not be deaf, 
when so many fair Damsels call. 

nerica WANTED, 

Bisho 





Several promised advertisements; more City 





|When join’d in hand and heart to church we 


| Mutual in vows, and pris’ners by consent. 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Onpsciroor,» 


At a period of life, (thirty years ago) when 
every thing, that drops from a lady’s pocket-book, 
excites curiosity, I became for a short timé pos- 
sessed of the inclosed fragment. I was permit- 
ed toread, but not to copy it, and in obedience 
tojthe injunction, it was returned to its fair oymer, 
perhaps its author. 

As I have never since seen it, in any shape, or 
heard it spoken of, I presume. it may,be classed 
among your collections of original poetry. This 
copy is made from memory, and you will see, by 
a chasm, that mine is not perfect. If you should 
perceive any want of harmony in the verse, or 
measure, you will please to attribute it to the 
same caus¢, for I have, been obliged to supply 
some words (which I am not sure were in the 
original) in order to complete the sense, 


I trust it will please your fair readers general-| 


ly, especially all who may be in the honeymoon. 
Ww. J- 


THE WEDDING DAY. 


’T was one May morning, when the clouds un- 
drawn, 
Expos’d in naked charms, the waking morn ; 
Ambrosial zephyrs spread sweet odours round, 
And dew-bent cowslips kiss’d the breeze swept 
round ; 
The watchful cock had thrice proclaimed the day, 
And glimm’ring sunbeams faintly shot their 
way ; 


went, 


Aurelia’s heart beat high with mix’d alarms, 

(But trembling beauty glow’d with double 
charms; ) . 

In her soft breast, a modest struggle rose, 

How she should seem to like the lot she chose. 

A smile, she thought, would dress her looks too 


A frown might be too-sad, and dainp the day; 
But while nor this, nor that, her will could bow, 
She walk’d, she look’d,' she charm’d, and knew 
: not how. ! : 
Our hands at length th’ unchanging fiat bound, 
And our -glad souls‘ sprang forth to greet the 
sound ; 
Aurelia thou art mine, I cried, and she, ~ 
Sigh’d: soft, “ now Damon thou art lord of me. 
But. -wilt thou? (whisper’d she) the knot now 
tied, 
Which.only death’s keen weapon can divide ; 
Wilt thou? still mindful of thy raptures past, 
Permit'the summer of Love’s hope to last? 
Shall not cold witt’ry frosts come on too soon? 
Ah!. say what means the world by honey-moon! 
If we so short a'share of bliss enjoy, 
What toils does love for one poor month em- 
ploy? . 
Least more, said I, thou shouldst prophane the 
bliss? 
I?ll seal thy dang’rous lips with this close kiss, 
Notthus the heaven of marriage hope blaspheme, 
But learn from mé to speak on this lov’d theme; 
‘There have been wedlock joys of swift decay, 
Like light’ning, seen at once, and shot away, 
But these were loves, which all unfit to pair, 
Like fire and powder, kiss’d, and flash’d in air, 





Subscriptions; a quantity of attic salt, a spice of 


ITEREsatire, a few dozen epigrams with needle points, 
holar: Band a mouthful of merriment. 





psi like two 


‘Thy soul and mine, by mutual courtship won, 


| Thou for protection shalt on me depend, 


And I on thee for a soft faithful friend ; 
Thou shalt first partner of my pleasures be, 
But all my pains shall last be known to thee; 
[in Aurelia will forever view, _ 
At once my hope, my joy, my comfort too. 
Aurelia heard, and with a graceful smile, 
Which seem’d at once.to cherish and revile, 
O! God of love! she cry’d, what joys were 
thine! 
If all life’s race were wedding days, like mine. 
[Cetera desunt.]} 
“=a 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Galla, tibi totus sua munera dedicat annus, 

Ver, roseas malas, et labra rubentia pingit : 

Mille oculis ignes radiantibus jmprimat estas: 
Autumnus, duo poma sinu, dua fragra recondit : 
Quod reliquum est; aspergit hyems candore nivali. 


BonEFonivus. 
The seasons, Galla, in their annual ring, 

With bounteous hands, to thee théir tributes 
bring : 

Spring, issuing gaily forth, with roses tips ~ 
Thy cheek, and beautifies thy pouting lips: 
Summer with brilliant beams thine eye arrays; 
Autumn, two apples on thy breast displays; 
Winter, completes the pleasing task, and pours 
Over thy lovely form his snowy showers. 


Cs 
=== 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. : 
To Oxtver OxpscHooL, Ese, 
Sir, 
I send yowa little Burlesque Elegy written by 
a friend of mine, upwards of twenty years ago. 
I believe it never appeared in print. I have 
more original and native productions, whichI will 
send to you occasionally; use such only as you 
may think worth preserving. Se 


AN ELEGY, | 
-ON THE DEATH OF ROMEO, A LADY’S LAP-DOG, 


If, when the stern unpitying hand of fate, 
|} Hath snatch’d some beau, in pulville’s fragrant 
bloom, 
Clos’d the dear parrot’s demi-human prate, 
Or with — much-lov’d monkey swell’d the 
tomb ; , 


If when these fav’rites of the female race, 
Forsake their fond caresses, cares and smiles, 

And transmigrated thro’ unbounded space, 
Promiscuous chat, and fawn in various stiles ; 


If these command the unavailing tear, 

Inspire the breast, which tasty griefs pervade, 
The lilly wringing hand, the sigh sincere 

And all the pomp of sorrow’s dun parade, 


How must fair Delia’s pensive bosom glow, 
How woe, triumphant, swell her lovely eyes, 
At thy sad death, sweet, gentle, Romeo, 
Now fled from earth to puppify the skies! 


Oh! say, ye human Lap-dogs, ye can tell, 
Who, thro’ the city swarm with well-dress’d 
pate 
Appendages of many a flaunting Belle, 
Are not such puppies fashionably great? 


Who then, more justly claims the female tear, 
Among the semi-quadrupedal throng, 

Than Romeo,—coal-black Romeo, sadly dear, 
The theme elegiac, of this fun’ral song. 


What tho’ no tallow’d toupee, powder’d o’er, 
The Gallic Friseur’s labour e’er encreas’d; 
Nor tail, but nat’ral, dangled to the floor, 





ming’ling flames, and make but 


iy ce: 


neal 


one. 





T’ adorn the person of this pretty beast. 
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Who tho’ no Hessian hat’s capacious brim 
Conceal’d the /iving wonders of his head, 
Nor o’er his features, regular and trim, 
Were Magazines from beauteous snuff-box 
spread ; 


What tho’ no taylor’s new creative power, 
(Whose cross-leg’d fiat, doth whole hosts 
compose ) 
E’er bade him strut, the fopling of an hour, 
To charm the sex, like modern mushroom 
beaux. 


What tho’ untaught, of dextrous heels the use, 
The chief accomplishment, of dogs well-bred, 
Unskill’d to vent the scandalous abuse, 
Or propagate the hourly lie for bread ; 


Yet had sleek Romeo jetty, shining hair, 
By nature dress’d—hesides a native queue, 
Which dangled after Romeo, every where, 
As two-légg’d puppies after ladies do. 


And if no new cock’d-hat, in style immense, 
Conceal’d the exterior beauties of his pate, 
Sure this display’d a modern coxcomb’s sense, 


Two lengthen’d ears, and a long tongue to} 


prate. 


Erst in a sable full-dress was he clad, 
Lake the grave doctor, counsellor, divine, 
And own’d, combin’d,;what few of these e’er had, 
The talents and the clothes to make him shine. 


Nor these alone,—the accomplish’d Romeo 
knew 
The novel ton of language and address ; 
Obsequious fawn’d, was learn’d, and witty too 
As half his species, whom the town caress. 


His gentle wooings, many a female pup, 
On carpet Turkish, or soft damask bed; 
Now weeping owns; while fancy conjures up . 
The tale he told, the tender tears he shed. 


But ah! he’s goae—just like his name-sake Ro, 
A fatal Juliet with her canine priest, 
Entic’d him, am’rous, thro’ the frost, and snow, 
Till Death’s maw took, keen-gorg’d, the pup- 
py-feast. 


Loud weep, ye lap-dogs, for your hero dead, 
And oh! ye female pups the howl return! 
And where yon hallow’d turf sustains his head, 
Copious bedew the consecrated urn, 


a 
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ON AN INFANT IN HIS CRADLE. 


Sweet innocent, while sleep with magic wand, 
To groves ideal infant fancy leads, 

Thy Genius near thee takes his holy stand, 
And o’erthy couch his guardian pinion spreads. 


Thy sister spirits, trust the Muse’s lay, 
All cluster round to view the pleasing sight, 
An angel form, enshrined in human clay— 
An angel form—and mark the semblance 
bright. 


Sweet stranger! say, can Edens fade above? 
When Spring eternal leads the lavish year— 
Can earth, from home, with scenes of beauty 
move 
A seraph wanderer to visit here? 


Her streains of azure, and her green aleoves, 
Her every charin that binds the locks of spriag, 


Her fairy scenes, where blue-ey’d Fancy roves, 


And bids gay Pleasure spread her roseate 


These are the scenes that charm’d thy ravish’d 


Thy opening virtues, be a father’s care, 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


eyes ; 
Scenes all delusive, chequer’d o’er with woes; 
For fatal thorns, alas! will frequent rise, 

Where Flora’s vermil-tinctur’d garden grows. 


For know these scenés, in beauty’s brightest 
bloom, 

Full many a time have felt the vernal storm ; 

Full.many a time does winter wrapp’d in gloom, 

Wheel on the whirlwind and their charms de- 
form. 


Oh! may thy youth, unmov’dby Fashion’s voice, 
And not by Pleasure, nor by Wealth betray’d, 


Prefer of Innocence the humbler choice, 
The dripping rill, cool cave. and silent shade. 


Of duty, life, to trace the mortal plan, 
Nor fondly mild, nor rigidly severe, 
_In virtue’s school to lead thee up to man— 


And heaven to know, and to that heaven aspire, 
- Of earth, to know the scanty, vain supply,— 
With reason, cool the impatience of desire, 
And learn with equal ease—to sleep or die. 


Manhood, with innocence of youth to join, 
Was C—’s happiest lot—that lot be thine. 


T. He 
bars 
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No. I, 


REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


q 


How pleas’d to wander on the Leheigh’s bank, } 
As rippling gently o’er its pebbled bed, 

It wafts a mournful music to mine ear. 

How pleas’d, if he, who stamp’d my early fate 
With many a.sad, and many a dreary change, 
Had so ordain’d, that like this quiet stream, 
Mine hours might onward glide, serenely calm! 
The riv’let, oozing from the moss-clad clift, 
In some sequester’d and untrodden wild 
Save by the prowling wolf, or lonely owl, 
Whoseshricks of night, e’en echo dreads to note, 
Rolls calmly onward to the mellow plain, 
And sips its sweets from many a fragrant flower, 
Whose freshness floats on every airy wave, 

By nothing ruffled, save a mossy rock, . 

Or trunk of some ag’d oak, that time has slain, 
That offer scarce a momentdry check, 

But add fresh vigour to its silent stream ; 
Onward it speeds, its pure transparent wave, 
Till, passing by the rustick’s lowly shed, 

It loses all its sweetness, all its calm, 

And rolls a tainted and an angry tide: 
Then, mingling in the many-fountain’d stream 
Of Ocean, by Sol’s torrid beam "tis rais’d 

To kiss the ficld with many a morning dew.. 
Thus, in the early dawn of life, the youth 
Starts:'from the goal of sweet simplicity, 

To run his race—His playful untaught steps 
Pursue the flow’ry path—till Syrens smile, 
And soft seduction crosses 0’er his path,} 

And turn his brain, and leads the orphan where 
He sips of Dissipation’s madd’ning draught. 
Here on the eye, the fascinating, dome 

Of novelty now beams, and in he sails, 

And revels, quafiing from the golden cup, 
Beneath whose surface, lurks the deadly drug, 
Till worn and wearied by his long career, 

He sinks, an helpless and a tainted mass, - 

Into th’? unfathom’d bosom of eternity, 

Where Mercy pardons, while the seraphs smile. 





wing. 


| Flat on his face the naked Doctor lies, 


. 


And added, I'am ready, ‘since 


My arguments will not convince, 


Stript naked there I'll bear the sting 
Of every insect you can bring, 


Each one was anxious, when he heard 
This speech, to take him at his word; 


And now a rump and dozen is the bet, — 
Which he must forfeit to this merry set, 


In vain they sting, and bite, and buz; 


a 











SELECTED POETRY. 


THE GALLINIPPER. 






A hunting party once there met 
(A strange and heterogenous set), 


So mix’d a group was never seen before: 


The day was hot, they made good cheer, 
And should my reader ask me where, 


Pll say on the Musquito shore. 


The dinner o’er, the wines abound, 
And many a bottle quick went round, 


And many a merry tale was told: 


At length, the subject graver grown, 
And taking quite a different tone, 


On ancient metaphysics roll’d. 


A learned traveller took the lead, ; 
A Doctor who had fill’d his head 


With maxims most heroic; 


He swore that what the world call’d pain, 
Was but the'phantom of the brain, 


And never yet was felt by Stoic. 


' An hour,in'yonder swamp to lie; 


Both those, that crawl, and those, that fly. 


And ’mongst them all it made a bustle: 


Should he but speak or move a muscle. 


And oni the swampy ground his patience tries, 
Of which our Stoic would so often boast : 

Musquitos, Ants and Gnats, begin 

With Fire-flies to assail ‘his skin, 

Of Gallinippers too a monstrous host. 

These Gallinippers are a noble breed, 

Sent down on earth to buz and feed, 

With monstrous paunches, and with wings of 
lace : . 

Who toil not for themselves, or earn their food, 

But suck the hungry peasant’s blood, 

*Mongst tiny gnats a giant race. 


Our hero stood it like the man of Uz, 

And like the man of Uz had held it out; 

Had there not *mongstthem been a wicked wight, 

To_ put his school philosophy to flight, 

And all his high flown fancies to the rout. 

The wag, who, this way, hop’d to cozen 

The Doctor of his rump and dozen, 

Snatch’d from a neighbouring forge a red-hot 
nail, : . 

And placed it, where it chanced to reach 

A nerve, that pass’d along his naked breech ; 

And now his patience could no more avail. 


‘| Touch’d to the quick in his most tender part, 


Nor longer able to endure the smart, 

Behold him, active as'a high-rope skipper, 
‘Make from his marshy bed a monstrous jump, 
And roar, “ I’ve lost my dozen and my rump! 

“ Curse on the fangs of that last Gallinipper !” 
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